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EDUCATION IN KENYA 


N East and Central Africa, the pressure for 

increased education for Africans is still being 
continuously exerted. Well it might be, for 
African lawyers, doctors and administrators are 
almost non-existent. Secondary education is not 
nearly so extensive as in West Africa, and there 
is need for wider and better primary education. 
Recently, the spotlight has been on Kenya, where 
the proposals of the Beecher Report on African 
education were opposed in Legislative Council by 
both African and Asian Members last year.* 
The African Unofficial Members had 18 objec- 
tions to the Report, three of which (concerning 
salaries and free places in training centres) the 
Government of Kenya has now met. 

But there are still grave disagreements on two 
major issues of policy—the financing and control 
of education. The Africans, while appreciative 
of the enormous contribution made by religious 
missions to education in Kenya, are now pressing 
for state education. The Beecher Report pro- 
posed the establishment of District Education 
Boards with official Chairmen and Secretaries 
and with strong missionary representation. The 
Africans accept the former, but reject the latter. 
They ask that the Boards should be education 
committees of the African District Councils, 
and that, except for the official and co-opted 
members, they should consist entirely of 
Africans. Nor do they agree that the missions 
should receive hundred per cent. grants-in-aid 
from public funds. The missions, they say, * can- 
not evangelise and at the same time devote their 
time efficiently to African education,’ and there 
are the non-Christian communities, including the 
Moslems, whose children “have a right to 
education whether they are Christian or not.’ 


* See Venture, January, 1951, page 11. 
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Moreover, the financial contribution of the 
Government and Local Native Councils to 
African education has now far outstripped that 
of the missions. According to a reply to an 
enquiry by Mr. Harry Hynd, M.P., from the 
Secretary of State, in 1950 the Government and 
Local Native Councils contributed £145,170 on 
capital and £611,195 on recurrent expenditure, 
while the mission contributions were £75,847 
and £125,365 respectively. The Africans argue 
that under the Beecher proposals they are 
expected to pay their taxes, build and equip their 
primary schools and pay increased fees for their 
children. If they are to make such sacrifices and 
efforts, it is only natural that they should want 
to control their schools. A similar conflict over 
jurisdiction has beset every stage of the extension 
of state education in this country. Surely in 
Africa the decision should be taken now that 
education is a state responsibility? 

There is also another financial question in 
Kenya which can produce nothing but embitter- 
ment if the present course is not altered. Money 
and teachers are insuflicient, we are constantly 
told. Why, then, is so much spent on European 
education? What can possibly justify the expen- 
diture between 1948 and 1950 of £1,140,809 on 
building European schools, as against the 
£401,727 spent on new African schools? We 
have no sympathy with the argument that each 
community should pay for its own education, 
which seems to have won the day in official 
circles. We cannot believe that it appeals to 
Labour Ministers. The Beecher proposals provide 
for the enrolment by /957 of 2,400 Africans in 
Senior Secondary Schools, of whom 400 will be 
in Form VI, in which they take School Certifi- 
cate. This figure cannot be improved upon while 
all discussion proceeds on the promise that the 
rich must pay for their own education while the 
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poor pay for theirs. No doubt the rich do pay 
more in taxes. Why shouldn’t they? No doubt 
there are some wealthy Africans who do not 
carry a fair share, but their number is negligible 
compared with the total number of tax-paying 
Africans in Kenya. No doubt the Beecher pro- 
posals do provide for great improvements, but we 
are not impressed. Neither are the African 
Members of Legislative Council. We hope their 
opposition will produce a review of the whole 
problem from the bottom up. 


MURDER IN BASUTOLAND 


HE anthropologist’s report on the outbreak of 

medicine murder in Basutoland between 1946 
and 1948 has now been published.* The murders, 
which rose to a peak of 20 in the year 1948, 
appear now to have died down, and there is 
support for the strong measures taken by the 
administration to suppress them—‘the common 
people,’ Mr. Jones reports, ‘ are feeling more and 
more that medicine murders are crimes that 
should be punished with sufficient severity to 
make people stop committing them, even if it 
should mean hanging the chiefs found guilty.’ 
But punishment is not enough. The chiefs found 
guilty were principally minor chiefs and headmen 
who hoped to re-establish the status which they 
used to enjoy. Since 1946, reforms have been 
*carried out aiming at the liberalisation of the 
system of native administration. They included 
a drastic reduction in the number of courts, the 
establishment of a Native Treasury, and the pay- 
ment of salaries to chiefs and headmen who had 
previously retained the fines paid in court. These 
were essential reforms, but they were not under- 
stood. Nor were they in accordance with local 
tradition. They had the effect of strengthening 
the greater chiefs and undermining the lesser, 
without conforming to ‘the underlying principle 
of the traditional Basuto democracy . . . that at 
every level of the political system the chief, 
whether paramount chief, ward chief, headman, 
or village head, was responsible to the people 
below him.’ How often has this complaint been 
heard in Africa, far beyond Basutoland? Else- 
where there is the same need, though the cir- 
cumstances are different and the degree of dis- 
location is less, ‘to build up a native administra- 
tion capable of being developed, and to this end 
to recognise, define, and integrate the local com- 
munities ...and make them capable of 
managing their own local affairs and of playing 


* Cmd. 8209. H.M. Stationery Office. 
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their proper part in the government of their — 


district and of their nation.’ This immense task 
is already being tackled in Kenya and West 
Africa, and in recent years there has been a 
major effort in Tanganyika to bring together 
small chieftaincies into federations. The problem 
is to integrate without destroying the link of 
responsibility between authority and the people, 
and African criticisms are frequently directed at 
just that destruction which Mr. Jones considers 
has taken place in Basutoland. In Tanganyika there 
is a democratic movement amongst the Chagga, 
in Eastern Nigeria the first County Council was 
inaugurated on April Ist, in the Gold Coast, the 
whole field of local government is under review. 
The Basutoland murders have brought to the 
fore a basic problem in the development of 
African institutions which requires the most care- 
ful handling. They have also emphasised the 
need to understand existing institutions before 
attempting to abqlish or tamper with them. ‘ Does 
the anthropologist help?’ a contributor to this 
number asks on another page. Mr. Jones has 
certainly helped, and the British Government has 
responded by accepting both his findings and his 
recommendations. 


COLONIAL STATISTICS 


if is often not realised that one of the principal 
causes for slow development and lack of plan- 
ning in colonial territories is the lack of an adminis- 
trative machine equipped for the work of modern 
government. One particular weakness is the 
absence of adequate statistical services. The 
weakness was acutely apparent when colonial 
governments were asked after the war to draw 
up Ten Year Development Plans for the expendi- 
ture of money drawn from the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Fund and from their own 
resources. In the only Colony where a local 
plan was subject to detailed scrutiny,* it was 
criticised as being not a plan at all, but rather 
the aggregate of demands put forward by Govern- 
ment departments. In the circumstances of most 
Colonies, this was inevitable. It is only recently 
that colonial census figures have been arrived at 
by methods which command full confidence, and 
there are many Colonies where it is not possible 
to say how many people are in full-time employ- 
ment, how many are unemployed and how much 
people earn, simply because there is no means of 


* Nigeria. See Sth Report of the Select Committee 
on Estimates, Colonial Development. Cmd. H.M. 
Stationery Office. June, 1948. 
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counting them up. In_ such _ circumstances 
genuine economic planning is out of the question. 
Great improvements have been made in this field 
in recent years, and an attempt to raise the 
standard over the whole colonial empire was made 
in March, when the first representative gathering 
of colonial Government statisticians was held in 
London. The Conference Report* recommends 
that colonial Governments should all have 
Statistics Departments, which should standardise 
the collection of statistics by all departments; that 
contacts should be maintained with colonial 
universities and overseas scholarships provided 
for statistics courses for suitably qualified 
graduates of colonial universities; and that inter- 
national standards should be aimed at except 
where they are not applicable to the territory con- 
cerned. Regional conferences between Colonies 
were recommended, and it was agreed that there 
should be a conference to consider the special 
problems of Africa. The short Report covers the 
whole field, dealing with such subjects as cost of 
living indices, production statistics, balance of 


payments and trade accounts and industrial pro- 
duction. It was recognised that all could not be 
dealt with at once, and priority was recommended 
for the collection of accurate statistics on (i) 
changes in populations, both by natural growth 
and by migration, (ii) the trend of food supplies 
in relation to population trends and the rapid 
development of basic agricultural statistics, and 
(iii) the size, composition and distribution of the 
employed labour force and the changes in its 
earnings in relation to changes in retail prices. 
Colonial Governments at least know now how big 
is the first hurdle that they have to clear in their 
job of planning. The size of the second is less 
easily determined—there will be many areas 
whose inhabitants have a strong suspicion that the 
collection of figures is inseparably linked to the 
collection of taxes, and full explanations will have 
to be made. But it is encouraging that the problem 
of establishing machinery is being discussed, and 
that co-operation is envisaged with other nations 
in the various regions concerned and with the 
United Nations Special Agencies. 


The C.D.C. Does Its Best 


IHE Colonial Development Corporation now 

has, according to its Report and Accounts for 
1950,* 50 schemes in operation in 22 territories, 
involving a capital of £31,354,000, of which 
£10,175,962 has been spent. The largest alloca- 
tion is £5,491,500 to Malaya and Singapore, with 
Swaziland’s £4,007,000 as runner - up. The 
smallest, curiously enough, is to Uganda, where 
£120,000 has been sanctioned for one project only, 
the Lake Victoria Hotel. Nothing has so far 
been sanctioned for the Gold Coast, but the 
Report does not indicate whether this is because 
the ‘ attitude to outside enterprise in this Colony ’ 
which was adversely commented upon in its 1949 
Report, has not changed. Other territories into 
which the Corporation has not yet ventured 
include Sierra Leone, Somaliland, Fiji and Mauri- 
tius. ~All told, the Corporation’s programme of 
work is very heavy—indeed, the most commonly- 
voiced criticism is that it is too heavy. But 
despite the difficulties and risks, the Corporation 
* will do its best.’ 

Of the criticisms which have been levelled 
against the Corporation, some have certainly been 
justified, though the underlying criticism of the 
previous management which runs through the Re- 


* Colonial No. 267, H.M. Stationery Office, 9d. 
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port cannot fail to arouse a certain feeling of dis- 
taste. There is a total deficiency for the year of 
£1,320,249, which may be decreased as new 
schemes come into production, but many original 
estimates have been falsified by the general in- 
crease in costs, ‘Plans have been proved defec- 
tive owing to inadequate local knowledge in their 
drawing; there has not always been the requisite 
calibre and experience of managerial staff. There 
have been natural disasters on an extreme and 
unpredictable scale—flood, drought and disease.’ 
The first two weaknesses, the Report promises, 
are being remedied by reorganisation and the 
decision to accept the expense and delay which 
pilot schemes involve. The third is irremediable. 
Nor can we expect the return of the days when 
small investments brought large rewards: all new 
colonial projects are more heavily capitalised than 
they used to be, the risks are great, and ‘the 
reluctance of private enterprise understandable.’ 
Most of the schemes are experimental, experi- 
ments are expensive, and some will fail. 


There is nothing new in this argument, but 
there is some danger that it may be carried too 
far. If every loss is to be made the occasion for 
a violent political row, there is no hope that 
money will be invested in colonial territories. 
Private enterprise has lost millions of pounds in 
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the Colonies in the course of history, but it has 
also made millions. There are bound to be years 
when deficits must be shown while schemes come 
to fruition. On the Mokwa agricultural project 
in Nigeria, for example, the estimated expendi- 
ture for the pilot scheme of 30,000 acres is 
£450,000,* equivalent to a capital outlay of £15 
per acre, owing to the high cost of bush- clearing. 
Yet the Corporation’s verdict so far is that ‘from 
every point of view—political, social, agricultural, 
economic—this is one of the most interesting and 
satisfactory of the Corporation’s projects.’ Of 
the Dominica Grouped Undertaking, which covers 
citrus and coconut plantations, a citrus grading 
and packing station, and a hydro-electric scheme 
associated with a cold store and ice-making plant, 
the Corporation says that ‘it’s value to the 
economy of the island is undoubted, but it is 
unlikely to show a profit. Some such schemes 
can be and should be carried. Others must be 
allowed time to mature. Managerial failures and 
waste must be eliminated, but a general hue and 
cry can do nothing but damage. Nor is it 
necessary. We presume that the Corporation has 
in fact carried out the meticulous investigation 
into existing projects which the: Report claims, 
and at the end of it, it regards 21 of them as 
good, 10 as hopeful, nine as bad and on seven 
it ventures no opinion. This, like all human 
judgments, may be faulty, but in our opinion it 


does not justify the violent criticism which is 
already being voiced. 

Besides organisational improvement, there is 
one change in attitude which ought to be given 
a special welcome. We have ourselves criticised 
the Corporation for failing to associate colonial 
opinion with its work. Now we are told that 

‘it is desirable that colonial peoples should be 
able to understand, approve of and co-operate in 
the Corporation’s schemes and objectives. All 
overseas representatives and managers have been 
told to take appropriate steps to this end. Any 
established machinery, official or private, for con- 
sulting local opinion and needs will be used; 
special committees will be set up where necessary; 
a member of the headquarters staff has been given 
responsibility for general co-ordinating advice and 
supervision.” We are glad to hear it. 

There is also to be greater devolution from the | 
centre, and the time is envisaged when ‘some 
schemes can be transferred to local ownership as 
economically and technically sound businesses 
under competent management.’ No doubt there 
will then be agitation to ensure transfer to private 
enterprise, as the speeches of some Tory Members 
of Parliament already indicate. But that must be 
resisted when it arises. Meanwhile, the Corpora- 
tion needs all the support it can get in its very 
difficult task. There must be no more sroUss 
nuts and Gambias. 


DOES THE ANTHROPOLOGIST HELP ? 


The following article is based on: 


Ethnographic Survey of Africa: 


Western Africa. 


Part 1: Akan and Ga-Adangme 


Peoples of the Gold Coast, by Madeline Manoukian. Part II: Peoples of Sierra Leone Protec- 
torate, by M. McCulloch. Part III: The Ibo and Ibibio-Speaking Peoples of South-Eastern 


Nigeria, by Daryll Forde and G. I. Jones. 
for International African Institute, 1950.) 


HESE are the first three numbers in a series 
called the Ethnographic Survey of Africa. 
When completed the Survey will include studies 
of tribal groups representative of all parts of 
Africa. The present volumes do not offer original 
contributions to the anthropological knowledge of 
West Africa, but their systematic presentation 
and excellent bibliographies combine to produce 
works of reference which will be useful to 
. specialist and layman alike. 
Of the three areas discussed, Sierra Leone seems 
to have been of least interest to anthropologists in 
the past, judging from the dearth of material on 


* Report of the Sorghum Mission to Certain British 
African Territories. H.M. Stationery Office, 3s. 


Edited by Daryll Forde. 
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many of the tribes there; the Ashanti and the 
Gold Coast Colony have been well covered by 
research workers; while Professor Daryll Forde 
himself has handled the vast and complex Ibo 
and Ibibio-speaking areas of South-Eastern 
Nigeria most competently. 

A complete ethnographic survey of Africa was 
considered before the war and the project was 
put into action as soon as possible afterwards. 
The idea was to help plans for the development 
of Africa in the social and economic fields by 
making available in a concise form the existing 
information on the various tribal groups. It is 
therefore worth considering how far such studies 
can achieve their aim of helping the planners. 
But first it would be as well -to: be clear about 


the function that anthropologists seek to perform 
in colonial territories. This may be summed up 
in Dr. Lucy Mair’s statement that ‘while the 
practical man is concerned with bringing about 
. . . the changes which he thinks ought to take 
place, the anthropologist observes those which are 
in fact taking place.’ (See Mair, L. P.; The Role 
of the Anthropologist in Non-Autonomous Terri- 
tories in Principles and Methods of Colonial 
aera ne reviewed in Venture, March, 


By analysing the changes in colonial societies 
and pointing to the maladjustments inevitable in 
the process, the anthropologists make a valuable 
contribution. As research workers they prefer to 
present only the facts of a situation and rarely 
make recommendations in favour of this or that 
policy. They realise that judgments are made on 
ethical, not empirical grounds, and that, as 
representatives of a foreign culture, Europeans 
cannot pose as impartial arbiters of tribal socie- 
ties. This scrupulousness has often led to the 
criticism that anthropologists do not want any 
positive changes to take place and that they 
would rather see the old tribalism remaining in- 
tact. But this is to misunderstand completely the 
anthropologists’ supreme interest—the main- 
tenance of social integration in spite of and along 
with the constant change that is characteristic of 
any living society, whether it be in ‘civilized’ 
Europe or ‘ primitive’ Africa. 


Conflict with Government 


Nevertheless, anthropologists know that their 
work is not always acceptable, since Governments 
are not anxious to change a policy already in 
operation or about to be put into action, even if 
the results of some research show that the policy 
may result in disintegration in the society con- 
cerned. Indeed, these studies unwittingly provide 
an excuse for officials who feel bound to reject 
the findings of anthropological research. In ali 
the regions here considered and everywhere in 
Africa, societies are fragmentary, the differences 
between the units being often more obvious than 
their similarities. This makes it easy to see why 
an official working at policy level and drawing 
up an overall pattern for administrative con- 
venience chooses to ignore many individual 
groups or customs. 


As for colonial politicians now engaged all over 
West Africa in shaping their countries’ destiny 
on European lines, it is extremely unlikely that 
they will be swayed in the slightest degree by the 


knowledge—should they trouble to read these ° 


studies—that tribes in the Sierra Leone Protec- 
torate have heads longer than they are broad, 
or that some men there are tall and others are 
short (though in fairness to the Series it should 
be noted that only the volume on Sierra Leone 
is guilty of such excessive zeal in imparting un- 
necessary information). 

The studies are comprehensive and detailed, 
and touch on all aspects of life in tribal societies. 
But in some important matters there is an air 
of remoteness from reality which, while it is 
proper to an academic work, is a disadvantage if 
the material is intended for use in social and 
economic planning. The existence of the most 
vocal, and, at the present time, perhaps the most 
important section of African communities—the 
educated and detribalised people in the large 
towns—is hardly more than acknowledged. This 
is a grave omission, because it is among these 
people that the results of social disintegration are 
most striking, and because it is in their hands that 
the future integration into a new society largely 
rests. From the opposite point of view, however, 
it is as well to realise that the bulk of the West 
African people are still living under traditional 
conditions, and the compilers of these studies have 
succeeded most forcibly in bring this point to the 
fore. 


In the economic field there is also too little 
matter. It should be said at once that detailed 
analysis of the economic field is the proper 
function of the economist, not the anthropologist. 
An ethnographic survey is not the place for a 
full discussion of the economic situation, though 
such facts as help to present a picture of local 
agriculture and trade are given here. But no 
economic planner will be content with such 
localised information. He will want to know 
how well equipped African producers are to com- 
pete in world markets, to what extent traders can 
hold their own against European rivals, and how 
far success has been and will continue to be 
important in developing the African middle class. 


The practical men most likely to find these 
volumes useful and instructive are the adminis- 
trators, missionaries and others who actually work 
in the field. It is not too much to expect such 
Europeans to be well versed in the social and 
political structure, religious beliefs, and systems of 
land tenure of the people among whom they work, 
at least in the outline here presented. And many 
who read these accounts will have their interest 
stimulated both in the people themselves and in 
the further reading suggested in the bibliographies. 


Freda Wolfson. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN’ THE COLONIES—II 


* See May Venture for Part I. This series is based 
on Reference Document No. R.2068, Central Office of 
Information and other material. 


The British Caribbean Territories 


A much larger proportion of the population of 
the British West Indies is in full-time employment 
than in Africa, and of those who are gainfully 
occupied, most are in agriculture. There are 
some secondary industries producing consumer 
goods such as biscuits, footwear and cigarettes, 
some cottage industries working largely for the 
tourist market, and some processing of primary 
produce for export. The following table gives 
some examples of the proportions of the gain- 
fully occupied in major occupations, together 
with the number of gainfully-occupied compared 
with the total population. The figures refer to 


1946. 
Per cent. of 
gainfully- 
occupied 
population 
employed in: 
Colony Total Gainfully a 
Population Occupied! 4 2 “ 
| 2 @ $% 
g 2 Es 
| 0 c 
| < £ Sz 
| Barbados 192,841 91,369 28 20 14 
B. Guiana 375,701 146,164 42 16 8 
B. Honduras 59,220 20,133 29 13 9 
Leeward Is. 108,000 48,025 50 12 6 
Trinidad and 
Tobago 557,970 213,093 25 18 9 
| Dominica ; 21,310 53 12 4 
| Grenada 72,650 27,606 | 45 14 8 
| St. Lucia 70,000 31,891 | 50 15 4 
| St. Vincent 61,647 22,691 50 a 6 
| Jamaica* 1,237,063 505,092 44 12 8 
| Turks Is.* 6,455 2,689 38 8 4| 
| Cayman Is.* 6,670 2,531 1 7 5 
* All figures for 1943 | 
** Includes Storage 


JAMAICA had 24 sugar factories in 1948, em- 
ploying 42,700 workers during the crop season, 
and each having a distillery for rum attached. 


Cigars and cigarettes are produced, mainly for 
the United Kingdom market, and the citrus 
industry has a long-term contract with the U.K. 
Ministry of Food for the supply of concentrated 
orange juice. Coconut products (oil, butter, lard 
substitutes) are produced for local consumption 
and to supply some other West Indian territories, 
and Nestlé’s milk condensary now supplies all 
local needs. The high proportion (16.11 per 
cent.) of the gainfully-occupied employed in 
personal service is partly accounted for by the 
important tourist industry, which receives Govern- 
ment support. 68,628 tourists visited Jamaica in 
1949. Three bauxite companies should be in 
operation by 1952, two American firms producing 
for export, and one, Jamaica Bauxite Ltd., which 
intends to mine and partially process bauxite in 
the island. A contribution from Marshall Aid 
dollars and from the U.K. sterling counterpart 
fund have been made to one American firm, and 
similar contributions are being made to Jamaican 
Bauxite Ltd., which is Canadian. Jamaica also 
has a new cement factory and work has started 
on textile mills which are expected to omply 
500 people. 


TRINIDAD’S oil industry directly employs 
over 15,000 people, of whom about one-third are 
engaged in oil-refining. Petroleum products form 
two-thirds of the Colony’s exports. In 1949, 
some 4,800 workers were employed in sugar- 
milling. Copra products are produced for local 
needs and for export within the Caribbean area, 
and there is a local market for a number of other 
processing industries. Canned citrus juices are 
exported, and local timber maintains a match and 
a box factory. The legislature has enacted 
measures to encourage the development of new 
industries. 


BRITISH GUIANA exports practically the 
whole of its sugar crop, which accounts for four- 
ninths of the total value of exports and in 1949 
gave employment to 21,477 field and 6,760 factory 
workers. Rice is exported to other Caribbean 
territories, and is milled in two Government and 
nearly 200 small privately-owned mills. The 
formation of a Rice Development Company in 
which the British Guiana Government and the 


Colonial Development Corporation will be 
partners is under consideration, and the UK. 
Government is supporting an application for 
Marshall Aid, with the U.K. Government 
providing the sterling counterpart. Sawmills 
and coconut mills are in operation locally, but 
nearly all the bauxite mined is exported to Canada 
for the production of aluminium. The flow of 
certain waterfalls is being tested over a period 
to ascertain whether they can be used to produce 
hydro-electric power for local processing. There 
are a number of secondary industries producing 
for local consumption, and tax-concessions are 
made for new enterprises of a development and 
risk-bearing nature. 


BRITISH HONDURAS. The largest single 
group of workers is employed in timber-extraction, 
chicle-bleeding and agriculture. There is some 
sawmilling but the numbers in other employment 
are negligible. 


_ BARBADOS in 1949 had 37 factories engaged 
in manufacturing sugar and syrup, and there are 
small numbers employed in furniture, cigarette 
and other small factories. A pilot cotton-spinning 
plant has been set up. 


THE LEEWARD ISLANDS have three sugar 
factories and there are rum distilleries producing 
for export. Cotton ginning, and the production 
of cotton seed oil, corn meal and citrus products 
account for the rest of the small number engaged 
in manufacture. 


THE WINDWARD ISLANDS are principally 
concerned with the production and processing of 
sugar, citrus, coconuts, cotton, etc. The Colonial 
Development Corporation has built cold storage 
and packing plant in Dominica for citrus, and 
the U.K. Colonial Products Research Council has 
provided experimental machinery for the pro- 
cessing of arrowroot in St. Vincent. 


COLONIAL TRADE UNIONS 


A conference was held on April 28 under the auspices of the Bureau to discuss the problems of colonial 
trade unions. Delegates attended from trade union branches in the London area and Sir Luke Faweett, 


Chairman of the Colonial Advisory Committee of the Trades Union Congress, took the chair. 


The 


meeting was addressed by Mr. Ronald Williams, M.P., Mr. Harry Wallace, M.P. and Mr. Fred Dalley, 
who had recently returned from West Africa, where he had been a member of the delegation sent by the 


International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 


ppae Conference was mainly concerned with the 
difficulties facing colonial trade unionists in building 
up their movement, and the possibility of assisting them 
from outside. Mr. Wallace spoke of the ‘natural 
enemies’ of economic advance in colonial territories— 
soil erosion, hostile climates, over-population and so 
on. It was not enough to end human exploitation in 
these territories, but there must be a common struggle 
against the enslavement of people by nature—a point 
that was stressed again in the discussion by Mr. Percy 
Knight, of the National Union of Seamen. Mr. Knight 
said that his union had organised West African seamen 
along with our own, but it was for the political side 
of the labour movement to work for the general 
economic and political advancement without which 
wage increases could not satisfy the workers’ social 
needs. It was agreed that labour standards everywhere 
required immense improvement, and that, just as the 
economically advanced countries are being asked to 
assist the under-developed areas, so the established trade 
union movements should try to help trade unionists 
overseas. The will to help was already in existence, 
but the best methods of giving assistance had still to 
be found. There was general agreement with Mr. 
Ronald Williams when he argued that nothing could be 
done in either direction unless feelings of racial hostility 
can be overcome. There must be no racial discrimina- 
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tion against coloured workers in Britain, but the 
difficulty was not confined to Europeans— the battle 
that goes on in the hearts of people in this country,’ 
said Mr. Williams, ‘must also go on in the hearts of 
the people in the Colonies—and that, in some ways, 
is a much more difficult battle.’ 

It is not necessary, however, for the colonial trade 
unions to go through all the stages experienced by the 
British movement. Sir Luke Fawcett pointed out that 
the British workers had gone through 150 years of 
organisation and agitation before achieving the stan- 
dards they enjoyed today. They had had to face the 
combined hostility of Governments, magistrates and 
employers. Fortunately the colonial unions did not 
have to fight in the same way for their legal status. 
Mr. Dalley said that in most Colonies the registration 
of unions—which gives them legal protection—is com- 
pulsory, but he had found that colonial trade unionists 
often thought that registration carried with it the right 
to recognition. This was not so. The trade unions 
themselves must organise on a large enough scale to 
compel the employers to recognise them as negotiating 
bodies. Though the British T.U.C. could help by 
providing scholarships for training in trade union 
organisation in this country, as it is already doing, all 
speakers were agreed that the responsibility for building 
the movement could rest only with the workers them- 
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selves, and that they must build their unions on the 
lines most suitable to their own traditions and their 
own background. They were receiving help from the 
colonial Labour Departments and particularly from 
Trade Union Advisers employed by colonial govern- 
ments, but there were difficulties in this. Mr. Wallace 
said that Trade Union Advisers were often looked upon 
with suspicion and as being too closely identified with 
the Government. This kind of difficulty revealed the 
importance of hastening the day when the people can 
take charge of their own affairs. 

Mr. Wallace said also that the trade unions in this 
country had passed the stage when they were continuous 
associations. of workers combining to negotiate on 
wages, hours and conditions of employment. In _ this 
country the movement was facing new social responsibili- 
ties and new social tasks. Together with the political 
side of the movement they were attempting to face here 
the universal problem of how the common people 
can develop their own social institutions which will 
enable them to ‘give the fruits of the earth to those 
who bring the fraits home—the workers.’ But at the 
other end of the scale there are the young colonial 
unions, still struggling with the first task of negotiating 
with their employers. 

Some of the obstacles in their path were discussed 
at length. Mr. Ronald Williams said that the sense 
of paternalism which he had found amongst opponents 
of trade unionism in Malaya could not be tolerated. 
The first requirement was a labour force which had 
developed confidence in itself. Some of the highly- 
developed unions (Mr. Williams referred to the high 
quality of the Malayan trade union movement and Mr. 
Dalley to the Chinese engineers and clerical association 
in Malaya, the Nigerian Union of Teachers, and the 
Oilworkers Union in Trinidad) would stand comparison 
with the best of the British unions, but there were great 
variations. Mr. Dalley referred to the existence of 
‘house’ unions* in large territories where distances 
were too great for trade unionists to organise right 
across the whole country. In nearly all Colonies, he 
emphasised, workers in full-time employment constituted 
only a small proportion of the total population, and 
often they were migrant. and seasonal workers, going 
back to the land after a period of employment. Thus 
workers were few and organisation spasmodic. In the 
face of these major difficulties, they were trying to 
build a movement. 


The Need for Education 


Mr. Dalley said that on the whole the workers had 
moved faster than the employers in recognising the 
need to negotiate on wages and conditions, but they 
often had an obsession with the strike weapon—largely 
because they were still weak and were encouraged in 
this by a certain type of employer who would make 
‘no concessions unless they did go on strike. They 
also had difficulties in organisation due to wide-spread 


*e.g. The Annual Report of the Nigerian Labour 
Department for 1949/50 gives a number of examples, 
such as: Church Missionary Society Printing Press 
Technical Union, Rowntree-Fry-Cadbury Workers’ 
Union, Lagos Town Council African Workers’ Union, 
Leventis African Staff Union, Amalgamated Union of 
United Africa Company Workers’ Union, Ijebu Native 
Administration Workers’ Union, John Holt’s African 
River Craftsmen’s Union. 


illiteracy and lack of education. In some cases, there 
was no common language and they had to use English 
as a medium. This presented enormous difficulties—he 
referred to one meeting he had attended in Malaya at 
which there had to be three interpretations of every- 
thing~ that was said. The overriding need was for 
education, and some of this should come from _ the 
movement itself—he had seen nothing in any Colony 
to compare with the 19th century Methodist classrooms 
in which so many British trade unionists and Chartists 
had learned their job. This would also help the move- 
ment to resist attempts at domination by political parties 
for their own ends, and to organise on an industrial 
basis for trade union purposes. Mr. Dalley pointed 
out that a strong movement required administrators— 
the early British trade unionists had been excellent on 
the platform, but the modern movement required 
officials who were first class administrators like the 
Chairman of the meeting. The provision of scholar- 
ships from outside had its own dangers. The financial 
resources of colonial trade unions were often so pitifully 
small that they were unable to support paid officials, 
and trained men who returned might have to seek 
employment outside the movement. 
stitute for education on the spot, and indeed it was a 


moving experience to see the strength of the desire — 


for education everywhere. 

In spite of a certain amount of suspicion, the Labour 
Departments and the Trade Union Advisers were doing 
a good job. They were trying hard to understand the 
local people and to help them with day to day advice 
on such matters as the keeping of accounts, the prepara- 
tion of wage claims and the methods of negotiation. 
The T.U.C. was now giving assistance by the provision 
of office equipment and educational facilities. The 
ICFTU should consider the establishment of regional 
offices to give help on the spot. But it was only advice 
that could be given. The colonial workers were free 


to take it or reject it as they wished, and must work 
out their own ideas within their own movements. In 
_the long run, as Sir Luke Fawcett said in his closing 
remarks, all the movements must come together on the 
basis of equality and fertilise each other. 


VENTURE 


The July number of Venture 
will be a special number 
t devoted entirely to West 
Africa. It will contain articles and comments on 
the new constitutions of Nigeria and Sierra Leone, 
local government reform in Eastern Nigeria, the 
Reports of the Co-operative Mission which visited 
West Africa in 1950 and of the recent delegation 
of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, economic policy and cultural develop- 
ments in West Africa. Organisations ordering 12 
copies or more receive 25% discount. 


Special Number 


Owing to the increase in postage rates, 
postal subscribers taking out subscrip- 
tions to Venture after July 1 will be 
charged 7/6d. per annum instead of 7/-. Existing 
subscribers will be supplied at the present rate until 
their subscriptions are due for renewal. 


Postage. 
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COLONIAL OPINION... 


What is a ‘Suitable Malay’? 


The following letter, signed ‘Malay,’ was quoted in 
Suara Merdeka, Journal of the Malayan Forum 
(Great Britain) in Vol. 2, No. 2. 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies blames the 
paucity of Malays in the Malayan Civil Service on 
the lack of suitable Malays. What is a suitable Malay? 

Two Malays (one of them a Major) who had held 
the King’s Commission during the war were rejected 
because they had only military experience. 

A Malay barrister who holds a Raffles College 
diploma and has had 13 years’ experience in a State 
Civil Service was rejected, presumably because he had 
no University degree. 

A Cambridge graduate in another State Civil Service 
was rejected presumably because he had only a general 


Before the war, a Malay barrister holding a Second 
Class Honours degree from Cambridge was rejected, 
presumably because he had no experience. 

Few Malays are suitable. If experienced, they have 
no qualification. If qualified, no experience. Their 
European brothers are luckier. If not experienced they 
are qualified; if not qualified, experienced. 


The Straits Times, Singapore, January 17, 1951. 


The West Indies and South Africa 
Jamaica 


South Africa will lose over ninety thousand pounds 
worth of trade if the motion passed by the House of 
Representatives to ban imports from the Dominion is 
adopted. : 

The motion was in criticism of South Africa’s 
‘ Apartheid’ policy of racial discrimination. 

If other West Indian countries join in the ban the 


trade loss will be nearer a quarter of a million pounds. | 


As far as Jamaica is concerned South Africa buys less 
than £10,000 a year from this country. feos : 

Figures from the Central Bureau of Statistics this 
week show that Jamaica bought £72,990 worth of goods 
from the Union for the nine months ending September 
30 last. A preliminary check of the whole year’s 
figures puts the value at about £95,000. : 

South African purchases from Jamaica for the nine 
months were valued £9,971. 

From South Africa Jamaica bought motor car and 
truck tyres, canned grapes and other temperate region 
processed fruits, tinned fish and meats, wines and 
drugs. In return, Jamaica sold the Union chiefly rum 
and cigars. ; 

Trade circles felt this week that a cessation of the 
trade with the Union might be to this country’s 
advantage. 

‘Tt is an adverse balance so far as we are concerned,’ 
a spokesman said, ‘and if we took away our business 
and gave it to Canada instead, for example, we could 
persuade Canada to buy much more from us in return 
than South Africa now purchases.’ } 

Official figures were not available for the entire 
British West Indies, but what were available indicated 


that Trinidad alone imported £70,000 of South African ° 


goods in 1948. 


Reckonings are that that figure has increased since 
those two years, and that British West Indian purchases 
from South Africa were worth at least £250,00 last year. 


Public Opinion, Jamaica, March 10, 1951. 


Dominica 

At a meeting of the Legislature, Hon. C. A. H. 
Dupigny disapproved the policy of South Africa to- 
wards coloured people and moved the following 
Resolution:—Whereas Dr. Malan’s policy in South 
Africa is calculated to hinder and suppress the legiti- 
mate aims and aspirations of all coloured people and 
reduce the coloured people of South Africa into serf- 
dom, and whereas such a policy is contrary and directly 
opposed to the declaration of human rights adopted 
by the United Nations, Resolved that necessary legis- 
lation be enacted to prohibit importation of all goods 
from the Union of South Africa. The Resolution was 
supported by all unofficials. 


The Beacon, Barbados, March 31, 1951. 


Northern Rhodesia to the Gold Coast 


On behalf of the Northern Rhodesia African Congress, 
Mr. Godwin Lewanika, Congress President, has sent the 
following letter to Mr. Kwame Nkrumah, leader of the 


' Convention People’s. party and Leader of Government 


Business, in the Gold Coast: 
Kitwe, 
Northern Rhodesia, 
4th April, 1951. 
The Hon. Kwame Nkrumah. 
Sir, 
ST. MATTHEW 5: 16. 

On behalf of the Northern Rhodesia African Con- 
gress, I offer congratulations to you on your Party’s 
success at the polls and on your own release from 
jail. May Providence, which is everywhere and in every- 
thing, guide you in leading the people of the Gold 
Coast along the path of true freedom, peace, justice 
and democracy. 

I know you have assumed a heavy responsibility, 
but I feel quite confident that you will discharge this 
new responsibility with the strength and vision which 
have endeared you to the African people of Gold Coast 
and who voted for you though you were in prison. 

Your nomination while in prison has perplexed many, 
but it is a significant mark that Africans have come 
to the stage where they know and understand what 
they are doing. It is also a proof that you are an 
acknowledged leader in your community and that there 
is unity of purpose amongst your followers .. . 

The African Parliament in Gold Coast, as it is called, 
is the first of its kind in Africa and it is therefore 
an experiment. If you do well in accordance with your 
Party’s policy, other British Territories in Africa will 
be given the same privilege for the peace, well-being 
and prosperity of the world and for the happiness, 
welfare and advancement of mankind; but if you fail 
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Parliament 


Collective fine on the Kalabari Tribe, Nigeria. Mr. 
James Johnson asked why a collective fine of £20,000 
had been imposed on the Kalabari community in 
Eastern Nigeria in place of punishment of individuals 
found guilty of murder and other offences. Mr. Cook 
replied that a Report of the Inquiry held under the 
Collective Punishment Ordinance of Nigeria, together 
with a copy of the Governor’s Ordinance was avail- 
able in the Library. The inquiry had been a statutory 
one at which anyone who wished could give evidence, 
and the parties concerned had been represented by 
counsel. The imposition of this fine was a matter quite 
separate from the criminal proceedings taken against 
individuals on a charge of murder. (April 25.) 


Electoral Registration in Singapore. In reply to a 
question by Mr. Awbery, Mr. Cook said that it was 
estimated that 216,000 persons in Singapore were 
eligible for inclusion on the electoral register; 48,155 
were at present registered, and of these 24,693 had 
recorded their votes at the recent election. It was in- 
tended to conduct an intensive registration campaign, 
in co-operation with political parties and public bodies. 
(April 25.) 


Deportations in the Colonial Empire. In reply to 
questions by Mr. Grimond, Mr. Griffiths said that the 
Governor or High Commissioner had power to deport 
from the territory without judicial process in Gibraltar, 
Kenya, Nyasaland, Somaliland, Tanganyika, Uganda, 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands and the British Solomon 
Islands. In the Federation of Malaya, similar powers 
were possessed by the High Commissioner, in associa- 
tion with the Rulers of the States. The position was 
broadly similar in Brunei and Zanzibar. He added 
that in the colonial dependencies there were between 
30 and 40 different legal systems governing the question 
of deportation, and complex legal, political and adminis- 
trative issues were involved. For this reason, consulta- 
tion with colonial Governors was bound to take a 
certain time, but he would make a statement on the 
subject as soon as he was in a position to do so. 
(April 23.) 


Government Policy in the Sudan. Mr. Parker asked 
whether in view of negotiations now being carried on 
with the Egyptian Government, he would make it clear 
that there was no change in His Majesty’s Government’s 
declared policy that the future of the Sudan should be 
decided by its own people. Mr. Younger, Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs, replied that this had already 
been made quite clear on a number of occasions. 
(April 23.) 


Sugar Workers’ Welfare in the West Indies. Mr. Parker 
asked what sums of money out of the price paid by 
the British Government for West Indian sugar since 
the recent negotiations had been set aside for the Labour 
Welfare Fund; and for what purposes this money had 
been expended in the different territories. Mr. Dugdale 
gave a detailed reply-which included the following 
information: In Antigua, St. Lucia, British Guiana, and 
Trinidad, 10s. per ton of sugar exported was paid into 
a Welfare Fund; St. Kitts—20s. per ton; Jamaica—Ss. 
per ton; Barbados—9s. 10d. per ton. Expenditure in- 
sluded cottages in Antigua; rural housing and latrines 
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in St. Kitts; malaria control in St. Lucia; re-housing, 
pure Water supplies and training of persons for social 
welfare work in British Guiana; medical and dental 
clinics, water supplies and electric light in Jamaica, 
building and repairing houses and the construction of 
playing fields and community halls in Barbados. The 
1951 price was £32 17s. 6d. per ton. (April 18.) 


Elections in Northern Rhodesia. In reply to ques- 
tions by Mr. John Hynd, Mr. Dugdale said that the 
last election was held in 1948; the total registered 
electorate was 5,276 persons; 3,405 or about 64 per cent. 
voted in six constituencies, where polling was held; in 
four constituencies candidates had been returned un- 
opposed. The two African members of the Legislative 
Council had been selected by the African Representative 
Council from among their own members. The Council 
represented the whole of the African community, around 
1,800,000. (April 18.) 


Local Government in Barbados. Mr. Rankin asked 
if any progress had been made towards implementing 
the Maude Report on local government, thus bringing 
to an end the ancient vestry system, based on a very 
limitéd franchise. Mr. Griffiths replied that a Bill 
incorporating such recommendations had been accepted 
and was now under consideration by the Executive 
Committee and was expected to be presented to the 
Legislature during the next few weeks. (April 11.) 


Copra Prices in Fiji. Mr. Harry Hynd asked the 
Minister of Food whether he would consider revising 
the nine-year copra agreement in view of the higher 
costs of production resulting from Britain’s decision 
to devaluate, which had not been known when the 
contract was made. Mr. Webb replied that the con- 
tract had been freely made and like all other similar 
contracts must be regarded as binding on both parties. 
In reply to a further question, Mr. Webb said that no 
copra had been exported from this country in the last 
two years. (April 11.) 


Fishing Fleet in Homg Kong. Mr. Harold Davies 
asked what progress had been made in the mechanisa- 
tion of the fishing fleet; and what amounts had been 
spent on the development of this important industry. 
Mr. Griffith replied that during 1950 the mechanised 
fleet in Hong Kong had increased from 55 to 111 
vessels of all types, the greatest increase being in the 
number of native-type wooden long liners which rose 
from 34 to 66, and of the native type fish collectors 
which rose from 2 to 14. The approved estimated 
expenditure for the Hong Kong Fisheries Department 
for 1949-1950 totalled H.K.$121,593 (approx. £7,600). 
In addition, the Fish Marketing Organisation, which 
was a co-operative undertaking with a staff of nearly 
400, had a recurrent expenditure of $1,700,000 (approx. 
£106,250). This organisation was administered by 
Government but was self-supporting. In addition, it 
had spent $870,000 (£54,375) on loans to fishermen, in- 
cluding a sum of $150,000 (£9,475) for mechanising 
existing vessels, and $60,000 (£3,750) was spent on sub- 
sidising schools for fishermen’s children. A grant of 
£20,000 for new experimental vessels suitable for 
mechanisation had been made available under the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act. (April 3.) 


Guide to Books 


The British West Indies. 


By W. L. Burn (Hutchinson’s University Library, 
7s. 6d.). 


This survey, covering the period from the 16th to 
the 20th century, reveals Professor Burn’s extensive 
knowledge of an impressive array of materials. In a 
style usually clear and often arresting—a ‘certain 
luxurious ossification’ in government stands out—he 
provides an informative account of Caribbean strategy, 
trade, and diplomacy, which are ‘scarcely separable,’ 
and their effect on economic and social conditions. 
His analysis of slavery, the slave trade and the change 
from protection to free trade is comprehensive and he 
breathes life and significance into the many other 
aspects of West Indian history. Students will perhaps 
regret that he reaches the 20th century only after 156 
pages out of 184 and that the chapters, bearing no 
title, follow chronology not subjects. The material 
consequently remains as difficult to separate out analy- 
tically as it was historically. That the task is left to 
the reader is a defect. 


Constitutional development suffers particularly. We 
see the frustrations of representative Government, the 
problems of Crown Colony Government, the benefits 
of direct intervention to secure social and administra- 
tive reforms. The limited franchise and ‘ lack of weight 
of elected opinion behind government’ are shown as 
hindrances to progress. The ‘modern’ device of 
appointing elected members to ExCo. is seen, as in 
19th century Jamaica to be ‘a slight convenience’ but 
not responsible government. 


But these comments are scattered. No continuous 
thread is easily discernible. And on details Prof. 
Burn is not always accurate. He mentions modern 
changes in Jamaica and Trinidad but not the 1946 
Barbados experiment when the Governor invited the 
leader of the largest party in the Assembly to recom- 
mend elected members to the Executive Committee. 
Windward Islands Legislative Councils did not have 
an elected majority in 1950. The new proposals provide 
for this, but despite the inclusion of elected members 
on the Executive Councils, the Councils remain purely 
advisory and not comparable to those in more advanced 
West Indian Colonies. The British Guiana Advisory 
Councils are not mentioned. 


The last chapter is the least satisfactory. Professor 
Burn notes that Britain is again ‘conscious of her 
responsibilities towards the West Indies. His remarks 
on trade unions, political parties and the middle classes 
show him too little aware that West Indians are more 
than ever conscious of their responsibilities to them- 
selves. 

Some readers will find his irrelevant caustic asides 
on present day Britain—the ‘cant’ of ‘national in- 
terest’; our ‘jargon’ of a ‘plan’; the philosophy that 
‘improvidence is almost a virtue and the habit of deter- 
mining one’s own actions as a folly or vice ’"—annoying. 
West Indians will not appreciate references to an 
* African’ Federation; even if racially correct, it is 
culturally offensive. Bustamante is not usually spelt 
Bustamente. 

H. V. Wiseman. 


For Fear of Weeping. 


By Patrick O’Donovan. 
12s. 6d.) 


Patrick O’Donovan has a combination which is un- 
fortunately rare in the current crop of foreign corre- 
spondents: a fine head, an extremely sensitive eye, a big 
heart and and an inspired typewriter. As a colleague 
who worked in South-east Asia with him in the period 
covered by his For Fear of Weeping it was always a 
pleasure to watch Patrick at work. As the son of a 
Harley Street specialist, a graduate of Oxford and the 
Irish Guards and correspondent for the Observer, a lot of 
doors and mouths were open to him that were primly 
shut to correspondents whose connections made them 
seem likely to have sympathy for the Asian under-dog. 
But in country after country Patrick managed both to 
understand and shock his hosts as well as to convey 
to Observer readers not only the intuitive essence of the 
political crisis but also the smell and colour of the scene. 


For Fear of Weeping is an attempt to convey in rather 
personal and anecdotal terms the character and feel of 
the situations in Burma, Siam, Malaya, China and Indo- 
nesia. To do it so sensitively in such a small compass 
is an achievement of considerable proportions. O’Dono- 
van will certainly go down as one of the great descriptive 
writers of our generation. But one would hope that the 
Observer would stop expecting him to file two or three 
dispatches every week while visiting a new country every 
fortnight or month. It is amazing how rapidly he can 
penetrate to the core of situation. But a week of solid 
background reading would immensely deepen his very 
substantial contribution and eliminate the minor errors 
that occasionally mar his chronicle for the academically 


minded. 
Andrew Roth. 


(Macgibbon and Kee. 


Twilight in Africa 
By Henry Gibbs. 15s.) 


Within a year of the Nationalists’ victory at the 1948 
elections, Henry Gibbs toured South Africa with amaz- 
ing energy and ability. Recording his experiences and 
impressions, his book accomplished the difficult task of 
portraying fairly the multi-racial life and conditions in 
that country. 


This useful pot pourri contains short sketches of rele- 
vant history, Acts of Parliament, and valuable population, 
health, education, crime and soil erosion statistics made 
readable in the context of personal conversation with 
South African leaders and people of all races. Nearly 
fifty plates illustrate the scene. His description of the 
power of beliefs and ideas and the reactions of the 
different races to them is interesting—for example, 
Calvinist and secret society developments motivating the 
present Government’s present policy. 

For those with little time to spare yet who desire a 
fairly comprehensive picture of a country in the stage 
preceding the dark night of inter-racial strife, Twilight 
in South Africa can be recommended. 


(Jarrolds. 


G. R. Norton. 
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you will disqualify the black race and hinder the pro- 
gress of others. Remember that the whole world is 
watching you; in some quarters with a critical eye and 
in others with hopeful thoughts. 

Judging from the Press, we know very well that some 
of the European Settlers in some other British African 
Territories are not quite happy with what has happened 
in Gold Coast for fear that it might also be applied 
to countries in which they live. We do not mind 
that. It is only crying in the wilderness and a little 
lawyer’s logic. What we know is that, under whatso- 
ever circumstances, once Africans prove their worthi- 
ness, Great Britain, whose emblem stands for peace, 
freedom and justice, will be determined to do justice 
to Africans under their protection. The word of a 
Britisher is his bond. 

All Africans, under British protection, will look to 
you for help and support in African affairs from the 
African point of view, and in return we _ sincerely 
promise to co-operate with you in every way possible. 

The achievement you have celebrated is but a step, 
an opening of opportunity, to the greater triumphs 
and achievements that await you if you use your 
powers and influence wisely and reasonably. You 
should be brave enough and wise enough to grasp this 
opportunity and accept the challenge of the future. 
The past is over and it is the future that beckons to 
you now. 

My Congress is also grateful to and congratulates 
His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom, 
known the world over for its impartiality and justice, 
for considering with human sympathy the anxieties 
which were expressed in England and in Gold Coast 
as to the fulfilment of promises which were made in 
regard to the future of Gold Coast. What they have 
done is an act of honesty, faithfulness, truthfulness, 
justice. true statemanship and real Christianity based 
on the true belief in the brotherhood of man and on 
the belief that all men are born equal and free in 
accordance with the Declaration of Human Rights. 
May God bless Great Britain. 

We have noted with gratification and pride the pro- 
gress you have made and the legitimate desire of your 
people to establish a fully democratic constitution of 
a Dominion Status within the British Comity of 
Nations. We are also pleased to hear that you are a 
friend of Britain and that you stand for no racialism. 


no discrimination against any race or individual. 
For Reference June, 1951 
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Yours is a sacred policy required in this One World ~ 
that can no longer be split into isolated fragmenis. 

It is my earnest hope and that of my Congress that — 
you will work hard to give reality to your dreams. Of — 


course those dreams are for the Gold Coast, but they ~ 


are also for the whole world, for all nations and peoples, 
through.international ties, are now closely knit together. 

I send to you and your noble Party the greetings and 
best wishes of my Congress for a happy, prosperous — 
and successful Government, with the Commonwealth as 
the pillar of your strength and His Gracious Majesty 
your Corner Stone. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your Obedient Servant, 


GODWIN A. M. LEWANIKA, 
General President. — 
2nd. Timothy 2: 15. 


Activities of the Bureau 


The Bureau's latest publication is ready 
and will be sent to members of the 
Bureau and to members of the Fabiau 
Society who pay a_ subscription of 
£3. Entitled Trusteeship in Practice, it has been written 
by Miss Molly Mortimer, who has worked in the 
International Labour Office and as Research Secretary 
to the late Lord Olivier. The pamphlet gives an account 
of the working of the Trusteeship system established 
under the Charter of the United Nations, examines the © 
reports of United Nations Visiting Missions to Trust 
Territories and petitions submitted to the United 
Nations. and discusses the merits and demerits of the 
existing system. Copies may be obtained from the 
Fabian Colonial Bureau. 11, Dartmouth Street. S.W.1, 
price 2/- (postage 2d.). 


New 
Pamphlet. 


¥ ¥ * 
On May 8, Mr. Patrick Gordon-Walker 


Southern received a deputation from the Bureau to 
Rhodesia. discuss problems concerning Southern 
Rhodesia. The deputation was led by 


Lord Faringdon. It expressed the gravest concern at 
recent developments in Southern Rhodesia, particularly 
the Native Land Husbandry Bill and the possibility of 
a demand being made for full Dominion status. 
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